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Dr. Cueever’s New Boox is just published by 

Jewett & Co., of Boston. If any of our readers 

have taken up a prejudice against Dr. Cheever’s 
anti-slavery zeal, from some stray article, or report 
of a sermon or speech, we advise them by all 
means to read this ‘volume on “The Guilt of 
Slavery and the Crime of Slaveholding,” and see 
how far that zeal is according to a knowledge of 
God’s Word. It is a-work of very thorough and 
substantial scholarship, as well as of cogent reason- 
ing, and earnest and effective rhetoric. Its leading 
object is to demonstrate the guilt of slavery from 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures; and to take 
away from the Word of God the reproach of giving 
its sanction directly or indirectly to the idea of 
property in man. In this discussion very much de- 
pends upon precision in the use of terms; and Dr. 
Cheever has done good service to the cause of 
truth,.in going back of lexicographers and com- 
mentators to the roots of words, and examining 
these in situ, so as to establish the usage of the 
Bible.with respect to terms often quoted as sanc- 
tioning slavery. In this he has been anticipated in 
part by Rev. A. Barnes in his exegetical inquiry into 
the Scriptural view of Slavery, by Dr. W. Hague, in 
his “ Christianity and Statesmanship,” and by Dr. J. 
P. Thompson in his “ Fugitive-Slave Law of the 
New Testament,” and his “ Teachings of the New 
Testament on Slavery.” In the second-named treat- 
ise, published by the Am. and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society in 1850, the author argues at much length 
that “ The generic meaning of the term Jdovior, 
doulos, as used in the New Testament, is expressed 
not by the word slave, but by the word servant ;” 
and that the application of that term to Onesimus, 
is no evidence that he was a slave. Dr. Thompson 
illustrates and confirms this position by a critical 
analysis of the term doulos in the New Testament, 
and by a goodiy array of classical authorities ; 
showing, for example, that even freedmen were 
called dovloi in ancient Greece. This position, so 
much aside from the lexicons, was much contro- 
verted at the time, but we believe it will stand the 
test of criticism. We are glad to find that ten 
years after the controversy which this assertion 
concerning doulos provoked, Dr Cheever feels pre- 
pared to give to this position the deliberate sanc- 
tion of his well-trained scholarship, and tie in- 
dorsement of his unquestioned anti-slavery Or- 
thodoxy. 

There is another position early and decidedly 
assumed by the writers mentioned, which we find 
Dr. Cheever is willing to affirm. Drs. Hague and 
Thompson long since published as the teaching of 
the New Testament on slavery, the emphatic dec- 
laration that the holding human beings as prop- 


cester's to give it the benefit of this gratuitous pro- 
mulgation of Mr. Marsh’s testimonial. 

If we should confine our comparison of the dic- 
tionaries to an external, superficial view, we might 
accord the palm ¢o Dr. Woreester's. The two 
works, in the Library edition, are nearly uniform in 
size;—though the page of Worcester is somewhat 
larger, and the dictionary numbers two hundred 
pages more than Webster. Yet it does not follow 
that Worcester’s contains more matter, since the 
type throughout is larger and a little more open. 
As Worcester’s is printed entirely from new plates, 
its mechanical appearance is fairer than the 
body of Webster’s, which is priated from the plates 
of a former edition, the new matter being comprised 
in Appendices. This differenee shows also how 
mugh more convenient is Worcester’s for pur- 
poses of reference. In Webster’s, for example, 
there is an appendix of some ten thousand addi- 
tional words or new uses of words, while the 
“ Pictorial Illustrations” and the “ Table of Synon- 
yms” are prefixed to the volume. This makes 
the book somewhat inconvenient for hurried con- 
sultation, though the evil is remedied as far as 
is possible by references inserted in the original 
plates, to the Illustrations or Synonyms wherever 
these belong to the subject. But in Worcester 
everything appears in its proper place and 
order—the Synonyms and Pictorial Illustrations 
being inserted in the body of the work. The latter, 
however, are comparatively few and diminutive, 
while the Pictorial Illustrations in Webster are 
much more abundant, and are prepared somewhat 
upon the scale of an encyclopedia. Each contains 
pronouncing vocabularies of Scripture, classical,and 
geographical names; a pronouncing table of the 
names of distinguished persons ; abbreviations and 
signs used in writing and printing, and a collection 
of words, phrases, and quotations from ancient and 
modern languages. Webster contains also atable 
of proper names of persons in the Old and New 
Testamenis, with the meanings of the same, and 
a table of peculiar phrases and words in the 
Bible ;—being thus perhaps a little more complete 
than its rival in the apparatus of illustration. 
From this superficial survey, it will be seen that 
with respect to convenience and mechanical exezu- 
tion the palm must be accorded upon the whole to 
Worcester’s Dictionary. But these are quite sec- 
ondary matters in comparison with orthography, 
etymology, definition, and the right use of synon- 
yms ; and therefore readers who intend to be so 
weak as to regard our judgment in these matiers 
instead of exercising their own, must wait till our 
Websterian printer—who insists that his usage set- 
tles the whole question—shall find room for us to 
utter that judgment hereafter. 

Dr. Doy’s Narrative.—Dr. John Doy, whose 
name has become prominent in connection with 





erty was incompatible with membership in the 
primitive churches ; that the law of Christ of ne- 
eessity abolished the Roman law of slavery in the 
practice of all believers. We are glad to find that 
Dr. Cheever brings his vigorous logic and ample 
scholarship to the support of this position. It will 
be seen that in these particulars he is not ad- 
vancing any new and peculiar doctrine, though he 
presents these views with his peculiar originality 
and force. 

As to his opinion that the Old Testament never 
recognizes slavery in any form, much depends upon 
the definition affixed to the term slave. We agree 
with him that the idea of property in man is never 
recognized in the Bible; but is often decidedly 
eondemned. But does that idea necessarily attach 
to the term slave? 

Worcester defines the term slave as “one held 
in bondage or slavery, so as to be regarded by the 
law as the property of his master ; one who serves 
from necessity, not from choice.’’ Webster defines 
a slave as “a person who is wholly subject to the 
will of another; one who has no freedom of ac- 
tion, but whose person and services are wholly 
under the control of another.” 

Worcester, again, defines slavery as “the state 
of absolute subjection to the will of another.” 
Richardson defines slave as “one who is bound or 
compelled to serve, labor, or toil for, obey, an- 
other.” 

Neither Richardson nor Webster make the idea 
of property essential to the meaning of the term. 
Worcester gives this in the first clause of his defini- 
tion, but departs from it in the second, and does 
not convey it in his definition of slavery. It seems 
to us that there is legislation in the Old Testa- 





ment to modify and finally annul involuntary serv- 
itude. But let Dr. Cheever be read and studied. 
Those who have found it impossible to restrain his 
lion-hearted denunciation of slavery in his native 
English, will find it more difficult to dislodg> the 
lion from his thicket of Hebrew roots. 


Butwer.—Messrs. J. P. Lippincott & Co. have 
commenced the publication of a library edition of 
the Works of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. The style 
adopted corresponds nearly with that of Ticknor 
& Co.’s neat and popular edition of Waverley—the 
delicate tint of the paper making these perhaps a 
trifle more elegant than those. The series opens 
with that favorite and successful novel, The Cax- 
tons. This will, doubtless, be the standard Ameri- 
can edition, and is hardly inferior to the English, 
which costs nearly twice as much. For sale in New 
York by Randolph, 683 Broadway. 


Worps or Jesus.—The fifth and sixth volumes of 
Stier’s great work, “The Words of Jesus,” are 
particularly rich. In these volumes, according to 
the plan of the work, we have chiefly the author’s 
exposition of those precious conversations and dis- 
courses of our Lord which the beloved disciple has 
recorded. The more we examine and consult this 








woik, the more highly do we value it. Smith, 
English & Co., at Philadelphia,—Gould & Lincoln 
at Boston,—and Sheldon & Co, in this city,—are 
the publishers. 


Tue Rivat Dictionartes.—We have already in- 
dicated in general terms our mature and deliberate 
preference for the new edition of Webster's Dic- 
tionary over Worcester's, while at the same time 
we have accorded to the latter a high degree of 
praise. We now propose to institute a comparison 
of the two in several particulars, which may assist 
the reader in judging of their respective merits. 
We have no sympathy with the wordy warfare 
which the publishers and agents of these diction- 
aries are now waging through the newspapers, and 
shall furnish no material for that conflict. Weare 
happy to believe that both Dr. Worcester and the 
lamented Dr. Goodrich have had no part in the 
belligerent service to which their huge store-houses 
of the English language have been appropriated. 

The Hon. George P. Marsh, whose opinion upon 
English Lexicography is entitled to much considera- 
tion, has fitly said that “the principal points to be 
aimed at in a hand-dictionary are—Accuracy in 


orthography and orthoepy, the written and spoken 
form of words: 


“ Precision and distinctness in definition : 

“ Fullaess in vocabulary, and Truth in historical 
etymology.” 

While we can say with Mr. Marsh that “ we 


the invasion of Kansas by the border-ruffians of 
Missouri, has published in pamphlet form a simple 
narrative of events as connected with his personal 
history. The evidence of the truth of this story is 
so clear upon the face of it, that it did not need the 
author's affidavit to certify it. We trust that Dr. 
Doy’s Kansas Narrative will be sent into every vil- 
lage and every house, East, North, West, and as 
far as possible in the South also, that all may know 
what slavery is, and what it demands in the ter- 
ritories. 

Tue AmericaAN TueoLocican Review.—This 
quarterly organ of Union Theological Seminary has 
been transferred to New York, and is now the 
property of our esteemed brother Rev. J. M. Sher- 
wood. Wetrust for his sake that it will find suf- 
ficient favor among New-School Presbyterians, to 
yield him an adequate support; and we are sure 
that he will conduct it in the spirit of Christian 
fairness and kindness. It has, however, a formi- 
dable rival in The Presbyterian Quarterly at Phila- 
delphia, which has the original right of way upon 
the New-School track. With The New Englander 
and The Bibliotheca Sacra established in so many 
homes and hearts, it was found that there was no 
call in New England for another theological Quar- 
terly. We shall watch with interest the course of 
The American Theological Review in the denomi- 
nation to which it now offers itself as a medium of 
theological discussion. Some articles in the last 
number may receive notice hereafter. 





CULMINATION OF THE SENATORIAL 
DESPOTISM IN THE IMPRISONMENT 
OF MR. HYATT. 


Tue Slave Despotism is rapidly bringing forth its 
fruits. At the instigation and in the service of 
that Despotism, the Senate of the United States, 
assuming to themselves the powers and functions 
of a Judicial Court, without its safeguards of jury 
and trial for the citizen, have thrown into prison 
one of the Citizens of a Sovereign State, accused of 
no crime, indicted for no offense, deprived now of 
his liberty, without one process of law, at the bare 
vote of a body having no authority over him, except 
that of their own irresponsible will! The Senate 
have presumed to clothe an ordinary Committee of 
Investigation with the powers of an Inquisition, 
and the character and authority of a Judicial 
Court. Having done this, they then assume the 
denial of the right and authority of such Court to 
compel any man to appear and answer before it, as 
being a contempt of the Senate, and then, assuming 
and affirming Mr. Hyatt to have been guilty of that 
crime of contempt, without trial, without investi- 
gation, they throw him into prison, themselves the 
accusers, the jurors, and the Judges and the Exec- 
utive ;—witnesses being dropped out, not even the 
form of calling or examining them being vouch- 
safed. 

Under this dread, indefinable accusation of con- 
tempt, no act or word or motion or intention of 
contempt having been mentioned or proved ; under 
this dread and awful power of accusation as for 
crime, of contempt against a body, to whose author- 
ity the individual so accused owed no personal 
allegiance, except as merely a co-ordinate branch 
of the general Government, and then only in specific, 
definite, known cases; under this comprehensive 
creative power of both constituting crime and 
punishing it at one blow, without indictment, and 
without trial, a free, innocent citizen of a Sovereign 
State has been thrown into prison, there to lie, until] 
he shall purge himself, as the phrase is, of that crime 
of contempt, of which he is accused in uttering his 
honest conviction that the Committee or Court of 
the Senate have no power given to them by the 
Constitution to compel him to answer before their 

bar! Until he shall purge himself of the alleged 
crime of contempt, by perjuring himself before God, 
by declaring what in his conscience as an honest 
man, and in his independence as a free citizen of the 
United States, he cannot declare, namely, that 
he believes the Court of the Senate to have the 
authority and right or constitutionally the power 
to compel him to answer! He must lie and rot in 
prison, at the command of the Senate, without even 
the form of any trial for any crime, at the bare 
declaration of the Committee of the Senate, or no- 
tification of the Secretary or President of that Com- 
mittee, that he is guilty of contempt ! 
Not that he has refused to appear, not that he 





have formed a very favorable opinion ef the merits 
of Worcester’s Dictionary,” we cannot go with him 
to the extent of saying that “the work of Dr. Wor- 
eester is unquestionably much superior to any 
other General Dictionary of the language in every 
one of these particulers, and is therefore entitled 
to rank first among the existing helps to a complete 
knowledge of English philelogy.” Our examina- 
tion of Webster’s Dictionary has Jed us to a differ- 
ent conclusion ; but we think well enough of Wor- 


has refused to answer; no such thing at all; but 
simply that‘he has averred that the Committee of 
the Senate have no right to compel him to appear 
and answer! For thif, as for the erime of contempt of 
Court, this man is thrown into prison ; not on trial, 
not even to await any trial, not permitted to be 
tried, or to answer for himself, or to have a jury to 
pronounce upon his guilt or innogence, but the 
guilt concluded and declared, the accusation, the 
conviction, the sentence, and the punishment, and, 
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we may add, the previous creation of the crime, | 
all begun and completed at once, all at one blow! 
Under this dread, indefinite, comprehensive power 
of accusation, sentence, and punishment, without 
statute, without investigation, without jury, with- 
out witnesses, without answer, and without Judge, 
the party assuming to be the offended party being 
at once Judge, Jury, and High Sheriff, where may 
the reach of this despotism stop? Where is there 
any restraint upon it, where any protection against 
itt? Why may it not proceed to an instant depriva- 
tion of life,as the adequate determined punishment 
of the alleged crime of such contempt? And who 
is safe from being its next victim? If the Senate 
have power to throw a man into prison for alleged 
contempt, without statute, without trial, so they 
have to put a man to death. The same undefined, 
illimitable power, with an additional serew or two 
of the machinery, might take Mr. Hyatt’s head off, 
before his native Sovereign State, the proper pro- 
teetor of his personal liberty, could have time, or 
would summon energy, to act in his defense. Any 
extreme of despotism is possible, under that despot- 
ism of the Slave Oligarchy beneath which we are 
now groaning. 

The progress of this act of despotism teems with 
warning to the people of the United States. Are 
they willing to have this new precedent of tyranny 
established ? If so, then we may be sure it is only 
a preliminary of dreadful tragedies. The same 
power that could arrest Mr. Hyatt and throw him | 
into prison, dragging him from his family, his busi- 
ness, his freedom of social life and enjoyment of | 
his accustomed civil privileges, without crime, | 
without even suspicion or accusation of crime, and | 
then throw him into prison for his denial of the au- 
thority of the Inquisition that has arrested him, | 
making that a erime, and punishing him for that 
created crime, without trial, could proceed to any 
length, and will do it speedily, in regard to con- 
structive treason. The same power could drag 
any clergyman from his pulpit, and put him to the 
torture of an inquisition as to his opinions, and if 
he should assert the opinion that that power is not 
of God, is not lawful, and cannot be obeyed, could 
throw him into prison. Give to that same power 
a single opportunity to work as the tool of the slave 
despotism with the doctrines of constructive treason 
for conspiring against the peace, government, and 
security of a slave state, in disseminating insurrec- 
tionary and treasonable opinions in regard to its 
domestic institutions, the security of such institu- 
tions being guaranteed, as alleged, by the Constiinu- 
tion, and not a minister of God who dares open his 
lips to denounce slavery. as sin, will be safe in his 
personal liberty. The Senate may at any moment 
create a Court of Iuquiry as to the causes of, or | 


complicity with, any outbreak of violence, any | 
ease of the escape of slaves, and under pretense of | 


authority committed to that Court may summon and 
arrest and throw into prison any preacher of the 
Goerpel from Maine to Texas. Cc. 





FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 


Wasurneton, D. C., Mar. 10, 1869. 

Tur House of Representatives has returned to its 
good old custom of electing a Chaplain, which it 
abandoned at the beginning of the last Congress. 
The Senate elected Dr. Gurley as its Chaplain in 
December, and the House on Tuesday elected Rey. j 
Thomas H. Stockton of Philadelphia as its Chaplain. 
The Southern Democrats ran Dr. Proctor, a South-side 
slavery-defending Methodist, while the Republicans | 
took up and elected a Northern Methodist, with the 
help of several Northern Democrats and Southern | 
Whigs. A better selection could hardly have been 
made. Mr. Stockton is an upright man, a genuine | 
Christian, and no Bible-defender of negro-stealing. 
His election was entirely unexpected, but it is said 
that it is very opportune to Mr. Stockton, who, by | 
his efforts in publishing the Bible and Bible-tracts, has 
made himself very poor, so that the salary attached 
to his office will be gratefully accepted. 

The House has initiated a very important reform 


in passing a Mileage Bill, which reduces the old rate | 


of forty cents per mile of travel to twenty, and in 
substituting a straight geographical line for the rail- 
way or steamer route. The present allowance of 
mileage was made in the early days of the Republic, 
when acoach conveyed but about twenty miles a-day, 
and a man’s time and expenses might be fairly set 
down at eight dollarsaday. But now the mileage 
becomes a very important perquisite of the office, 
varying with the distance from the capital of the 
member's residence. The member from Baltimore 
gets each year about $16, while his actual traveling 
expenses are but #3. The member from California 
gets #6,000 a-year from his mileage, while his expenses 
are not as many hundreds. This enormous abuse 
commanded the attention of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and a bill has passed the House cutting 
off one-half of the present allowance. If the bill had 
swept away three-fourths, leaving but ten cents a 
mile, it would be amply sufficient to cover the reasona- 
ble expenses of the members. 

The Pacific Railroad question is now fairly under 
way in the House. A large and able Committee has 
been appointed in the House to take charge of all 
bills and memorials on the subject. The slavery 
question will urge itself into this ;—in fact, were it 
not for negro slavery the Pacific Railroad would ere 
this have been built, and the iron horse would be 
screaming on his way from San Francisco to New 
York. The slaveholders will not allow a Northern 
road or a Central road to be built so long as they can 
help it. It is against their disunion schemes to al- 
low any compromise to be made on this subject. The 
House will doubtless agree upon the St. Louis central 
route, but the slave-power is so strong in the Senate 
that it will insist upon a disunion road across Texas, 
or none at all. 

Mr. Van Wyck of New York on Wednesday deliv- 
ered a brilliant speech in the House in reply to the 
libels, falsifications, and taunts of the Southern Dem- 
ocrats, delivered before the House was organized. 
The speech was brimful of eloquence, wit, satire, and 
burning invective. It cut to the very quick, and as 
the slaveholding representatives are not used to hear- 
ing the truth, they winced and finally maddened under 
it. Reuben Davis of Mississippi, the member who in 
December made a speech in which he declared that 
if the Republicans elected their candidate, the South 
would put down the Government “ with the bayonet,” 
and who declared himself ready to assist at the éxe- 
cution of Senator Seward—this man took offense at 
the simple charge of Mr. Van Wyck that negro slaves 
had been burnt at the stake in the South. He made 


the statement in reply to a taunt respecting ‘“‘ Massa- 
chusetts witch-burning.”’ 


Let me quote a passage from this speech—from the | 


official Globe report—that the country may have an- 
ether specimen of slaveholding courtesy and courage : 

“Mr. Van Wyck. One other gentleman spoke of Mas- 
sachusetts burning witches in the ancient times. Does he 
not know that your own people burn slaves at the stake, 
and it seems to awaken no horror in your minds? 


“Mr. Davis of Mississippi (interrupting.) I pronounce | 


the gentleman a liar and scoundrel. 
tleman’s assertion false—utterly false. 

“Mr. Van Wyck. My time is short, and I hope not to 
be interrupted. Tar et 

“Mr. Davis of Mississippi. You have noright to utter 
such foul and false slanders. 

“Mr. GarTrELt. I rise to a point of order. It is that 
no member upon this floor has a right to libel the people 
of any section of this country, and then deny to the repre- 
sentatives of that people the right to reply. I pronounce 
the assertion made by the gentleman false and unfounded. 
[Cries of ‘Order!’ on the Republican side.] 

“Mr. Van Wyck. I have heard such words before, and 
I am not to be disturbed or interfered with by any bluster- 
ing of that sort. Iam not here to libel any part of the 
Union. 

“Mr. Davis of Mississippi. Will you go outside of the 
District of Columbia and test the question of personal cour- 
age with any Southern man? 

“Mr. Van Wyck. I travel anywhere, and without fear 
ofany one. For the first eight weeks of this session you 
stood upon this floor continually libeling the North and the 
people of the free states, charging them with treason, and 
all manners of crimes, and now you are thrown into great 


pronounce the gen- 


not do so. 





| which have been riveted upon them. 





“Mr. Davis of Mississippi. I shall observe them, sir, if 


: 


EPENDENT. 


others do ; but I certainly will not permit Southern people 
to be slandered 


“Mr. Van Wyck. If gentlemen are so sensitive in re- 
gard to their own feelings, I ask them to be as sensitive 
also to the feelings of others. If they were, we would not 
have had such wholesale denunciations of the people of the 
coe as we had during the first eight weeks of this ses- 
sion.” 

And yet when this ruffianly denial was made by 
Davis there were in the House two men who had 
themselves each scen a slave burned to death at the 
stake by an infuriated mob! These outrages of 
speech will occur very often for the next few years, 
until Republicanism has full control of all branches of 
the Government, but it is the way in which the fire- 
eaters work off their Disunionism. 

In the Senate the case of Thaddeus Hyatt has at- 
tracted much attention, and his denial of the assumed 
powers of that body in arresting him and trying to 
force him to testify before one of its Committees, may 
eventually cause the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives to relinquish the use of this doubtful power, 
but not in Mr. Hyatt’s day. 

The speech of Mr. Wade on Thursday was the bold- 
est and sauciest speech ever made in the Senate. Mr. 
Seward said of it: “ It is the truest speech I eve 
listened to ;” and such is the opinion of all Republi- 
cans who heard it. It was made in reply to the inso- 
lent and bullying speeches of Mr. Toombs ; and that 
Senator sat quietly in his seat and listened to every 
word of it, and what was a little singular, replied in 
courteous language and manner. He respects Mr. 
Wade, for they have had many a battle heretofore, 
and the Georgia Senator has more than once ac- 
knowledged him to be “ a foeman worthy of his steel.” 
The Ohio Senator never says anything unnecessarily 
provoking, but always defends his own state and the 
North and West from the libels of Southern dema- 
gogues. D. W. B. 





Commernal and Financial. 


A Story of the Panie. 

The effects of a tornado, devastating, as they often 
do, whole villages and townships for miles in extent, 
cannot be estimated, in their damage, by dollars and 
cents. The loss of a precious life, the breaking up of 
a family perhaps for ever, the heart-sorrows which 
follow such a disaster, cannot be repaired with money. 
The old homestead, made precious by a thousand 
sacred memories, is wrenched from its foundations 
and scattered everywhither. No new habitation can 
ever be so dear; none can eyer be such a home— 
sweet home. 

A Panic like that of 1857, after its fury is sped, and 
an opportunity given to study its results, will contin- 
ually, and for years, have some new story to tell of 


its withering and disastrous effects. How many who, 


in 1857, stood high on Change, and were alive in all 


business circles, are now silently, and with bowed 
heads, passing our streets! Sadness and disappsint- 
ment are indelibly stamped upon their faces. 

Ruined am I for ever,” they say, over and over 
again to themselves, and they labor with no expecta- 
tion of being again free from the iron chains of debt 
They may strug- 
gle manfully, but the winds and tides are against them. 
They are discouraged. 

Others, whose faces were familiar before the panic 
to which we refer, are gone for ever. Whether, in a 
majority of cases, the sudden shock of poverty, or a 
wounded pride, or settled discouragement, was the 
prime cause of their decease, we will not attempt to 
decide. But we will hasten to tell a story of the 
panie which will furnish a lesson to the living—a les- 
son to merchants, a lesson to bank officers, and a les- 
son to the family circle, which, in an hour they think 
not, may be invaded and shrouded in the habili- 
ments of death. 


A few years since a poor man, by dint of great 
perseverance, obtained a situation in the Custom- 
Heuse in this city under the administration of Jolin 
Tyler. By close application he was able to save a 
little money. He was often, however, in the earlier 
part of his clerkship, reduced to the greatest extrem- 
ity. At one time he pawned his watch to buy a load 
of wood. After a few years of hard work and extra- 
ordinary economy, he saved sufficient money to begin 
a small business. It grew rapidly, and before he was 


hardly aware of it, he was soon in independent cir- 
| cumstances. 


His family were made comfortable, and 
his prospects for a long career of prosperity were, day 
by day, more and more brilliant. Several years 
passed, and he was now counted a rich man. His 
business was conducted upon the cash principle, and 
he felt that no storm or tempest could touch him. 
He was even proud of his strength. He asked no 
favors of friends or of banks, for he did not need them. 
The panic of 1857 came, but his stanch ship was afloat 
—bidding defiance to the lightnings and the billows. 
He kept his account with a bank in this city whose 
capital is counted by millions. His checks had never 
been dishonored, because the money was always there 
to meet them. His deposits on a certain day in the 
hight of the panic were mainly in checks on banks in 
New England. They had always been taken without 
hesitation. It was a custom of the bank so to do, and 
it was known to all responsible depositors. Besides, 
with an average daily balance of ten or fifteen thou. 
sand dollars, and nothing under discount, he had a 
claim for favors which few could present. On the 
day in question he had, as he supposed, a balance of 
some fifteen thousand dollars at command. He drew 
his checks that day for current liabilities as usual. 
When presented for certification they were refused. 
A messenger was sent to inform him that the whole 
amount of his money on deposit could not be drawn ; 
that the portion which was in Eastern checks, would 
not on that day be available. It was near the close of 
bank hours. The city was full of excitement; men 
were failing on every side ; Wall street was crowded. 
Shocked and bewildered, he hastened to the parlor of 
the institution where his money was placed for safe 
keeping. 

The following conversation occurred : 

Mercuant. (Entering the door with his face all 
flushed to the very hair.) What can be the matter? 

Presipent. Your name, sir, if you please. 

Mercuant. Tis ——, sir. Don’t you know me ? 

Presipent. Ah, yes; am happy to see you. We 
don’t take Eastern checks as formerly, and— 

Mercuant. (Interrupting, and half-crazed with 
anxiety.) But you have taken them, and what am I 
to do? 

Presipext. True, we have taken them, but we 
can’t allow you to draw against them for two days. 

Mercuant. What ? what does that mean. 

Presipent. In the present state of the money mar- 
ket, sir, we have adopted new rules. 

Mercuant. But it is almost 3 o'clock, sir, and what 
amItodo’? That's the question. 

Presipent. You must make your account good, sir, 
or we can’t pay your checks. 

Mercnant. ’Tis good, sir, according to all rules 
which J have understood. 

Presipent. Am sorry, sir, but can’t deviate. 

Mercuant. But I don’t owe you anything. Haven't 


| a dollar under discount, and an average balance of 


ten or fifteeen thousand— 

Presipent. (Interrupting.) Can't help it, sir. 

Mercnant. (Turning to leave.) What on earth am 
I to do at this late hour ? 

The merchant ran in the greatest haste to a neigh- 
bor, and, half out of breath, entering the door, said : 

Mercnant. Anything over to-day? Lend me five 
thousand dollars ;—only for a day. 

Neicusor. Am sorry, sir, have not so much in bank 
—(looking at his check-book.) 

Merrcuant. How much can you give me? See quick. 
It’s most 3. 

Necupor. What's the matter with you ? You going 
to fail ? 

Mercuant. No, sir, if I can get five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Neicunor. I can give you two thousand and— 
(taking his hat) hold on a minute. 

Mrrcuant. Where are you going to ? 

Neicnnor. After the money for you. Iknow where 
‘tis; hold on. 

Mercuant. Be quick. 

In less time than we have taken to write these par- 
ticulars the five thousand dollars were placed in his 
hands, and in a jiff he was off, and reached the bank 
just as the clock of Old Trinity struck the hour of three. 
“1am saved,” said the merchant to himself, in an agony 
ofexcitement. Litttle did he think of the consequen- 
ces soon to follow. The shock to his constitution 
that day was more than he could bear. He went 


sad. His family saw that he was ill. A hectic 
was on his cheek, and—we will not prolong the sad 
tale—he was, in two weeks, taken to his long resting- 
place at Greenwood—a victim of the panic of 1857. 


Morat.—Business men should so guard themselves 
in a time like the one referred to, that they will net 
put in jeopardy either their money, their business, or 
their lives. Had this merchant carefully thought 
of every step he was taking during the fury of that 
raging panic, he would not have been taken thus by 
surprise. He should have known that it was not then 
safe to do as at other times. 

Bank officers also should learn a lesson. They 
should be careful what they say, both in a calm and 
ina storm. To inspire courage is above all things 
desirable. Coldness, harshness, or anything but kind- 
ness, is inexcusable. Banks are established to aid 
the business community, and they should step in, in 
just such cases as we have stated, to save those who 
need their help. All mere rules at such a time are 
mere nonsense. The only question to be thought of 
is, can the help desired be granted with safety? A 
little Jacksonian “ responsibility’ now and then is in 
order, particularly when the mercantile existence ofa 
manand the bestinterests of acommunity are in danger. 

Items. 


. + « The amount of deposits in the Savings Banks of New 
York is in round numbers, $30,000,000, 

. » » The capital of the New York City Ranks amounts t 
433,000, 

+.» Anew journal has appeared in Paris devoted to the ad- 
vocacy of Free-Trade. 

. . » The property left by the late Stephen Whitney, Esq., of 
this city, is estimated at $10,000,000, 

- . + The receipts of customs, February, 1860, were $3,037,806 
€6 ; February, 1859, 2,724,661 72; Increase, $323,544 94. oF 

. - A bill for increasing the banking « tpital of the Commer- 

cial Bank of Kentucky $900,000, has been passed over the Gov 
ernor’s veto. 


) $5),- 


.«. The Government have reissued $2,500,000 of Treasury note 
that have been received for duties. The 
cent. annual interest. The notes are quoted: { to 109 

. « » The sum of twenty thousand dollars has been subscribed 
in Staunton, Ky., for the establishment of a boot and 
with a tannery attached. The 
withont delay. 

- « « The Kentucky has been greatly 
damaged by the continual frosts to which it has been subjected 


reissues bear gi 


t 109 


shoe factory, 
' 


Company will 
late sown wheat in 


throughout the winter. The hog cholera is still slaughtering its 
thousands, it is said, in the northern part of Kentucky, 
. The ratifications of the commercial 


° treaty 
France and England were exchanged at Paris 


between 
on the 4th inst 
gated till the 10th 


lis provisions would not be officially promulg: 
laid before Parliament 


inst., when the budget was to be 


Phenix Fire Insurance Company of Brooklyn. 


This prosperous Company has again declared a semi-annual 
dividend of tem per cent., payable on demand, 

This dividend is the eleventh since the organization of th 
Company in September, 1853, making a total of 196 per cent, in 
dividends upon its capital of $200,000. 

The assets of the Company are n 
810,944 01 of liabilities; which isa near 50 per cent 
The stock commands 140 in the market, with little offering. 


yw $204.483 38, with only 
surplus of 


Both the President—Stephen Crowell, Esq.—and the Secretary 
‘—Philander Shaw, E sq.- have been in office from the commence- 
ment, six years and a half ago, and have managed the Company 
with an unsurpassed degree of success. 

A year ago, the Directors entered into the inland navigation 
business, and their experience justifies them in their determina- 
tion to prosecute this branch of underwriting with increased 
vigor ; for which purpose they have appointed D. P. Dobbins, 
Exq., Secretary of the Board of Lake Underwriters 
Buffalo for taking Lake risks. 

They have also recently established a General Western Branch 
Office at Cincinnati, 


their Agentat 


inder the management of George C. Davies, 
an insurance agent of considerable experience, as well as a 
Northwestern Branch Office at Janesville, Wis., under th 
management of J. Whitaker as their Agent. 

The Directors are thus showing an energy suited to the times, 
The Board 
of Directors is composed of first-class and responsible citizens, 


Money Market. 


The market is abundantly supplied, and call loans can be 
obtained readily at 6 to 7 percent. The banks have been dis- 
counting freely, which is shown by the last bank returns, ex 


and which united with discretion insures suceess. 


hibiting an increase of loans amounting to the 
$2,290,078. 


large sum of 
No wonder money is abundant. At the same tim 
that this increase of discounts took place, the banks lost specie 
to the extent of $1,225,632. returns the sum of 
$1,198,000 has been received in gold from California, but this 
does not make up last week’s loss of specie. With an increase 
of discounts of $2,300,000, the banks show only the small gain of 
$145,776 in the deposits ; so that there must have been a large 
withdrawal of money from bank. This withdrawal was not for 
export, as the specie exported last week was only $115,473. 
The loss was partially to the gain of the Treasury, and partly to 
other states. The discount market continues easy. The brokers 
report that high grade paper is in demand, and readily nego- 
tiable at 6 to7 per cent. - the higher rate for six months dates 
and single named paper at 6% to 8 per cent.—all dates. 
Foreign exchange shows little change. Francs are rather 
higher, and are quoted at 5.16% to 5.15% per dollarfor regular 
usance, and 5.13% per dollar for three days’ sight. Sterling 
bills are 108% to 1087% per cent. for sixty days, and 109% to 110 
for sight drafts. The market is well supplied with bills, mostly 
against cotton shipments, but also liberally with Canada bills ; 
and there is no fear of a very speedy redemption of large specie 
exports. 


Since the 


Latest Bank Statement, 
Week ending March 10,’60. March 3,’60, 
Loans + +++-$127,302,778 $125,012,700 
Specie... 21,861,150 23,086,812 
Circulation... 8,419,633 8,165,026 
Deposits........ 81,021,948 80,876,172 
Exchanges..... 23,791,959 22,787,290 
Proportion of 
coin to liabil- 
ities... 


Differences. 
increase. . $2,290,078 
decrease... 1,225,632 
increase 254,007 
increase 145,776 
increase 1,004,669 


24 44-100 decrease. . 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS, 


Week ending Mar. 14,57. Mar. 13,’58. Mar. 12, 59. Mar. 10, '60. 
Loans....... $113,250,938 $105,293,631 $126,205,261 $127,302,778 
Specie........ 11,077,731 32,961,076 25,530,054 21,861,180 
Circulation . . 8,452,540 6,755,958 8,100,021 8,419,633 
Deposits...... 66,694,524 73,552,928 86,188,109 81,021,948 
Proportion of 

coin to lia- 


1 44-100 


1474-100 4104-100 27 10-100 
Imports and Exports. 


The following are the Comparative Tables of the trade of the 
port for the past week and since Jan. Ist - 

Imports. 
1858. 
$1,092,568 

675,386 


24 44-100 


For the Week— 
Dry goods..... 
General merchandise... 


1859. 
$2,364,670 
2,167,766 


$2,284,994 
3,288,124 
$4,532,436 
41,225,269 


$5,573,118 
42,938,117 


$1,767,954 
18,191,483 


Total for the week.... 
Previously reported,.... 


$45,757,705 


$19,959,437 $48,511,235 
Exports. 
1858, 
$1,074,391 
6,840,795 


Since Jan. Ist.. 


1859, 
21,464,214 
7,451,401 


1860. 
$2,089,372 
11,541,967 


813,631,339 


For the week 
Previously reported .... 


Since Jan. Ist..... $9,915,193 $8,935,615 
Exports or Specie. 
1858. 1860. 
$1,427,556 $115,473 
5,043,169 2,596,848 


6,470,716 2,712,321 


$297,897 
9,551,805 


For the week.. 

Previously reported 

$9,849,702 
Stocks. 


The market is steady rather than strong, deriving its support 
from the inside operations of the Board of Brokers as regards all 
speculative securities, from which the public stand aloof, with 
little prospect of a change. Investment securities are firm, and 
bank stocks still tend upwards, being the most favorite invest- 
ment. The better class of insurance stocks are doing better, and 
the scrip of the old marine companies is in good request. The 
advance in the price of bank stocks last week wae from \& to 2 
# cent. since the close of February. Metropolitan Bank shares 
sold 1% higher ; MarkesBank, 1 ; American Exchange, | ; Bank 
State of New York, 4. The sales were as follows: 


Since Jan, Ist 


Last 
Prices. Dividends, 
- 10934, 110 4 
7 % 


No. of Shares. Banks. 

11 Metropolitan Bank 

10 Bank of America....... .eseee- esses 
75 Phenix Bank. ‘ 

80 Merchants’ Bank 

21 Union Bank . 

30 Bank of New York...... 

46 Market Bank..... 

86 Am. Exchange Bank 

25 Continental Bank. 


55 Bank State of New York 

58 Bank of Commerece.......... 
15 Corn Exchange Bank 

10 Merchants’ Exchange Bank. 


572 shares week ending March 10th. 


Dry Goods, 
Comparative Statement of the Imports of Foreign Dry Goods at 
the port of New York for the week and since Jan. Ist 
For the week. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Entered at the port ..... $1,092,568 $2,364,670 $1,284,904 
Thrown on market ..... - 1,431,445 2,415,708 2,389,221 
Since Jan. Ist. 


Entered at the port 10,704,793 26,804,483 28,780,945 
Thrown on market....... 13,957,590 27,959,675 29,695,161 


The business at auction has become active, and is preventing 
private sales to any extent. The crowd of goods now pressing 
for sale through the auction-rooms is depressing prices. French 
goods, both silks and dress prints, are lower. There is a rush 
to sell, which deters rather than invites buyers. The sales have, 
however, been large, but at lower prices; and a further depre- 
ciation seems anticipated, for the quantity of goods yet to sell 
seems large. Linens are dull. Woolens are in very moderate 
request with large stock. In domestic goods we observe rather 
less activity with a better supply. The demand continues from 
the South, who have long since dispelled the pretended fears of 
politicians that they would abstain from buying. Their pur- 
chases have been greater than usual. Western buyers are still 
few. The manufacturers are ail busy to order, and are using more 
than their ordinary supply of the raw material. Prices of cot- 
ton staples are firm, with a good export demand, and prints are 
doing better than of late. Fancy cassimeres are dull, Silk 
mixtures are mostly wanted. The general aspect of trade in the 
interior is favorable. Collections are improving. Many buyers 
are in the market with money in hand to make their purchases. 





A good trade in every section is anticipated. 


organized | 


| terests the community, but whea the 
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LIFE THOU 


———————— 


GHTSs 


OF WHICH OVER 


40,000 COPIES 


Have been sold, is daily gaining in popularity, 
of the past few weeks show that the 


peo} le ars 


the value and beauty of these sayings 


Henry Ward Beecher, 


Broad as nature, and deep as hur 
N } U ‘ ray 
LIFE THOUGHTS 
Appeal to the universal heart of u 
sect or party or time, but must be re 


world-books which are the property of the : 


proof could be given of the power of 


Henry Ward Beecher 


Over the people, than the fact that 


already exceed 


40,000 COPIES. 


We are not surprised when some 
plainest and most ec! 
such as 


emn truths of time and eternity 


LIFE THOUGHTS 


Contain, are eagerly read and appreciated, 


must be something striking and um 


40,000 COPIES 


Have gone into every corner of the land, giving 
thought 


to the desponding, and awakening 


unconcerned, 
° 


LIFE THOUGHTS 


Is a book in which the author takes every man by the 
talks to him of the things which concern his peace. 
toopen at any moment and find something suited w the t 


for 


Henry Ward Beecher 


Is as various ag the wants ef human 


in adapting his teaching to the necessity. 


LIFE THOUGHTS 


Does not need to be sustained by quotations from 


“opinions of the press,” but there is hardly a j 


been enthusiastic ir 


the country which bas not 


While the scholar and the unlearned, the oll 


young, alike find its pages full of 


pleasure and proms 


is not strange that the sale exceeds 


40,000 COPIES, 


tame or 4 
And that, as it becomes better known, the demand f 


should be increased rather than avatee 


LIFE THOUGHTS, 


Asa text-book for clergymen, as a gift to a fre! 


panion in the sick-room, is unrivaled. 


THE NEWSPAPERS, 


blic OF bib a 


In commending it, are only indorsing the Pp" 


the land. 


LIFE THOUGHTS 


ig published by 


SHELDON & COMPANY: 
NASSAU STREET; 


NEW YORK, 


spitea suas 
and for sale by all Booksellers throughout the Umiee 


and Canadas. 


book pas ar 
te 


P.S.—The recent extraordinary demand for this 


" 
tirely exhausted our stock. A new and large edie® 
sees 





ready in a few days. 


highly-wrought fiction in- 
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BO. 5 BEEK 


By mati, $2 0 
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By carrier, 50 
We shal be obliged 
Orders for the paper 
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goptidered at our risk 
ADVERTISEMENTS—TW 
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equnt on large bills. 
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